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Foreword 



A ll children can learn. If we teach them at high levels, they 

will achieve at high levels. We have evidence that this is true 
in school after school all across the country. 

There is also ample evidence that what we, as school board members, 
believe about children’s abilities makes all the difference. If we believe that 
all children can learn, we will design our school systems to make this pos- 
sible. 

We have recognized that children don’t come to our school doors in cookie 
cutter fashion. They reflect their homes, communities and cultures. Our 
schools need to address the uniqueness of each child, celebrating their 
backgrounds, gifts and contributions, while providing the individualized 
instruction, time and attention each needs to be successful. 

We have learned that equity does not mean equal in measuring resources. 
Need should be the measure of our allocations. School board members 
must ask ourselves if we have aligned our resources so that all children, 
regardless of the learning assets and deficits they bring with them, have an 
even chance to meet our standards. 

All of this requires courageous decision-making on the part of school 
boards. While reducing the achievement gap that exists among ethnic and 
income groups was always a moral obligation, it is now the law, too. The 
No Child Left Behind legislation passed by Congress in 2001 holds all 
districts receiving federal dollars accountable for the achievement of stu- 
dents in each ethnic group, for children living in poverty, for English lan- 
guage learners and for children needing special education assistance. 

This guide presents some of the best thinking about the difficult and puz- 
zling work of improving student achievement. Taken as whole, it gives a 
complete picture of what it will take to close the achievement gap. 
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Introduction 



E ducators in Washington state have made significant advances 
in improving education for all children. Establishing high 
standards and being accountable through performance assessments are 
critical beginnings in realizing a vision of world-class education. The goal 
is, and continues to be, for all children to meet or exceed the state’s high 
academic standards. 

As documented in numerous state reports and national studies, not all 
children are reaching higher levels of achievement at the same rate. In 
districts across Washington, large groups of students are not meeting stan- 
dards, creating a gap in achievement that is evident by group. Poverty and 
race are substantial reasons for this gap. 

Establishing the Ad Hoc Achievement Gap Task Eorce and issuing this 
report mark the first steps in the Washington State School Directors’ 
Association (WSSDA’s) efforts to close the achievement gap. Eocal school 
board directors must take the next steps, through governance and policy, to 
close the gap so that all children, regardless of race, family income or family 
background, can excel academically. The work of the Task Eorce and this 
report reflect WSSDA’s commitment to work collaboratively with other 
organizations in a concerted and coordinated effort to end the disparities in 
achievement between groups of children. 



It is the paramount duty of 
the state to make ample 
provision for the education 
of all children residing 
within its borders, without 
distinction or preference on 
account of race, color, caste 
or sex. 

— Article IX, Section 1 
Washington State 
Constitution 



The Ad Hoc Achievement Gap Task Force 

The Ad Hoc Achievement Gap Task Eorce was established in January 2001. 
The Task Eorce is comprised of Washington school board members directed 
to make recommendations to the WSSDA Board of Directors, and ulti- 
mately to all school boards in Washington, on the actions that would best 
assist school boards in closing the achievement gap. The Task Eorce was 
charged to accomplish the following: 
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♦ Assess the achievement gap problem. 

♦ Identify research, initiatives and other actions being taken by a variety 
of agencies and institutions addressing this issue. 

♦ Based on research, catalog school board policies, initiatives and ac- 
tions that have contributed to ongoing success in reducing or elimi- 
nating the performance disparity among minorities or children in 
poverty. 

♦ Drawing on the Task Force members’ talents and abilities, and such 
external resources as may be available, develop and report on best 
practices, model policies, or other school board actions that WSSDA 
and its members can implement to address the achievement gap issue. 

Over the course of 22 months, the Task Force listened to numerous presen- 
tations from experts in the field and from school districts addressing equity 
and excellence. Task Force members reviewed research reports and articles 
on the achievement gap. These presentations and readings were followed by 
extensive discussion of policy issues and the development of recommenda- 
tions, all of which are reflected in this report. 

The goal of the Task Force is to arm school board directors with the Icnowl- 
edge, understanding and tools to improve student learning for all children 
and close the achievement gap. In response to this goal, the Task Force 
developed the following guiding principles to serve as a foundation for its 
issue analyses and recommendations. 



♦ Guiding Principles of the Task Force ♦ 

Inequities persist in our society and in education, and school boards must 
accept a leadership role in mitigating these inequities and closing the 
achievement gap that exists at all grade levels and in school districts of all 
sizes and locations in Washington state. 

♦ Closing the achievement gap is critical to preserving American democracy 
and providing all students with the skills for economic self-sufficiency and 
opportunities to realize their potential. 

♦ District policies should improve student learning and ensure that all 
students meet the essential academic learning requirements. 

♦ Understanding the impact of race and poverty on student learning is 
essential to closing the achievement gap. 

♦ Schools cannot close the achievement gap alone. The responsibility is 
shared with schools, parents and larger community. 

♦ All students can meet high standards when necessary opportunities, 
resources and support systems are provided. 
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All schools can close the achievement gap. 

< The achievement gap can be significantly diminished or eradicated with- 
out lowering academic standards for any student. 

<■ Students who have not achieved academic standards must have their 
academic progress accelerated to close the achievement gap. 
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Overview of the Policy 
Action Guide 



T he Washington State School Directors’ Association (WSSDA) 
is publishing this report from the Ad Hoc Achievement Gap 
Task Force to bring attention and focus to creating equity and excellence in 
all schools and classrooms. The report is designed to provide a framework 
for school board and community dialogue about the achievement gap and 
to assist school boards across Washington in taking action to reduce, and 
ultimately eliminate, the disparity in achievement among groups of stu- 
dents. 

This policy action guide begins by providing a definition and overview of 
the achievement gap, giving readers an understanding of what the gap is, 
why it exists and how it is stubbornly chronic in too many schools. Re- 
search is also presented that school boards can use to understand the 
achievement gap and the impact of poverty and race on student learning. 

The intent is that this information helps school board members better 
understand the achievement gap in their own districts. Research about the 
achievement of students in Washington state and nationally is provided to 
further knowledge about the gap. Also presented is research that “dispels 
the myth” and gives evidence that poor students and minority students can 
achieve at high levels when they are taught at high levels. 

The next section of the policy action guide presents what the Task Force 
has identified as key policy issues school boards need to address in closing 
the achievement gap. For each policy issue, context and background is 
presented, followed by recommendations for action by local school boards. 
School districts throughout Washington are actively working to improve 
student achievement and close the achievement gap, and examples are cited 
for each of the policy areas. Finally, general conclusions and policy-level 
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considerations are offered to other policy makers interested in addressing 
the achievement gap. 

School boards should use this guide as a foundation in developing an 
action plan specific to their school district and community for closing the 
achievement gap. 
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Understanding the 
Achievement Gap 



W SSDA’s overriding commitment is to all students meeting 
state standards. To close the achievement gap, extra atten- 
tion must be given to those students who, because of poverty or ethnic 
minority status, are not meeting the academic standards. This does not 
diminish the dedication to achieving educational excellence for all students. 
Programs and strategies that close the achievement gap will help all stu- 
dents learn at higher levels. 

Definition 

For the purposes of this report, the achievement gap is defined as: 

The difference in academic achievement between African 
American, American Indian and Hispanic students and 
their white and Asian peers and the difference in aca- 
demic achievement between students, whose families are 
of low-income, and their peers from middle and upper 
income families. The academic achievement gap is fur- 
ther defined in terms of performance on the Washington 
Assessment of Student Learning (WASL) and the Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills (ITBS)/Iowa Test of Educational 
Development (ITED). 

This guide does refer, however, to the achievement gap on a national level 
and therefore extends the definition to include differences in academic 
performance as measured by other standardized tests. It is also important 
to note that the Task Force recognized the limitations of this definition and 
use of ethnic classifications that lump subgroups into one broad group. 
While, for example, not all Asian groups perform at the same achievement 
level, current data has not made it possible to further disaggregate data by 
ethnic subgroups. 
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The Task Force also recognizes that other factors have significant effects on 
student learning that contribute to the achievement gap. One of the most 
significant factors is language. Evidence exists to show that schools with 
higher percentages of English language learners (EEE) have lower achieve- 
ment rates, just as schools with higher percentages of students qualifying 
for free or reduced-price lunch have lower achievement rates. Districts 
throughout Washington are working to increase the achievement of English 
language learners, and this guide addresses the need to improve those 
efforts as part of the gap closing strategy. 

Evidence of the Achievement Gap 

“The differential achievement of poor and ethnically diverse students is 
well documented and spans all grade levels.” (Poverty and Race Research 
Action Council, 2001 ). The achievement gap exists in school districts and 
schools across Washington and the nation and is not restricted to only 
those districts or schools with high percentages of students of color or 
students from low-income families. The data in this section serve to high- 
light what many already know — achievement gaps have existed for a long 
time and show no sign of disappearing. 

According to the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), the 
test scores for the nation’s highest performing students have risen by three 
scale points since 1992, while the test scores of the nation’s lowest per- 
forming students have declined by seven scale points, causing the achieve- 
ment gap to widen. According to the 2000 NAEP data, overall scores in 
reading and math increased; however, the differences between black and 
white students have increased in every subject area and every age 
group. The data also shows that the gap in test scores between white 
and black students persisted even when socio-economic status, level 
of parent education and other factors were controlled. 

In Washington, the gap between whites and Asians and other ethnic groups 
exists in most subjects and grades. According to the Office of Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction (OSPl) data as presented to the Ad Hoc Achieve- 
ment Gap Task Porce by Peter Bylsma, Director of Research and Evalua- 
tion: 

♦ White students have higher performance levels than all minority 
groups except for Asians in 7th grade mathematics. 

♦ The performance of Asian students is fairly close to whites. 

♦ Black, Hispanic and American Indian students have made less 
progress than whites or Asians. 

♦ Whites and Asians have had about the same level of reduction in the 
percent of students not meeting standards. 

♦ Black, Hispanic and American Indian students have made less 
progress in reducing the percent of students not meeting standards. 
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Data also show a clear pattern of achievement based on socio-economic 
status. For example: 

* Schools with higher levels of students from poor families have lower 
scores and have shown less improvement. 

* Clear patterns of achievement exist according to socio-economic 
status, regardless of subject matter or type of test. 

* A stronger relationship exists between socio-economic status and math 
and seventh grade achievement than between socio-economic status 
and reading and fourth grade achievement. 

In the following table and graph, the relationship of socio-economic status 
and achievement for the elementary grades is presented. The table and 
graph clearly show that the higher the percentage of students qualifying for 
free or reduced-price lunch in a school, the lower the overall achievement 
of the student population. 



Pattern of Achievement on ITBS and WASL Tests 
Related to Families' Socio-Economic Status 




Less than 
1 0% F & R 


1 0-1 9.9% 
F & R 


20-29.9% 
F & R 


30-39.9% 
F & R 


40-49.9% 
F & R 


50-59.9% 
F & R 


60% -F 
F & R 


ITBS Math 
2-year Avg. 


76.6 


69.5 


64.1 


61.9 


57.9 


54.5 


43.9 


ITBS Math 
2000 


78.1 


70.7 


65.6 


63.1 


59.7 


56.4 


44.6 


ITBS Reading 
2-year Avg. 


69.2 


63.4 


59.0 


55.8 


52.1 


48.6 


37.3 


ITBS Reading 
2000 


69.8 


63.5 


59.7 


56.4 


53.1 


49.8 


37.7 


WASL Math 
3-year Avg. 


58.0 


46.7 


39.3 


37.0 


32.0 


26.8 


20.2 


WASL Math 
2000 


62.9 


53.3 


45.5 


42.3 


36.1 


32.4 


23.8 


WASL Reading 
3-Year Avg. 


79.3 


70.3 


64.8 


61.3 


56.6 


51.3 


40.4 


WASL Reading 
2000 


82.8 


76.3 


70.5 


67.7 


62.6 


57.5 


46.6 


Avg. % 

Low Income 


5.6% 


15.3% 


25.3% 


34.5% 


44.6% 


54.9% 


74.5% 
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Pattern of Achievement on ITBS and WASL Tests 
Related to Families' Socio-Economic Status 



“While our state’s WASL 
scores are rising across all 
geographical communities, 
all ethnic groups and all 
income levels, there remains 
an achievement gap. 
Students of color and those 
living in poverty generally 
meet our new standards at 
a lower rate than do other 
students. Similar results 
are observed in other 
student assessments, as 
well. This is unacceptable. ” 

— Bill Williams 
WSSDA Past President 



60% or more F 8f R 



50 - 59.9 F & R 



40 - 49.9% F & R 



30 - 39.9% F & R 



20 - 29.9% F & R 



10-19.9% F&R 



Less than 10% F&R 




□ ITBS Math 2 year Avg. ■ ITBS Math 2000 □ ITBS Reading 2 year Avg. 

□ ITBS Reading 2000 ■ WASL Math 3 year Avg. □ WASL Math 2000 

□ WASL Reading 3 Year Avg. □WASL Reading 2000 ■ Avg. % Low Income 



The achievement gap is present in schools and districts throughout Wash- 
ington. In its report to the Washington State Legislature, the Academic 
Achievement and Accountability Commission (the A+ Commission) re- 
ported that students of color, excluding Asian/Pacific Islander students, 
tended to be in schools that did not meet their fourth grade reading goals 
more often than in schools that did. 

The A-t Commission also found that, unlike special education and highly 
capable students who are evenly distributed between schools that met their 
fourth grade reading goals and those that did not, limited English profi 
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dent (LEP) students were disproportionately represented in schools that 
had not met their reading goals. 

The data are similar for different socio-economic groups. The A-t Commis- 
sion found schools that met their fourth grade reading goals had lower 
percentages of students receiving free or reduced-price lunch. In fact, the 
percentage of schools meeting their goals decreases as the percentage of 
students receiving free or reduced-price lunches increases. 

Understanding the Achievement Gap in Each School District 

To provide leadership and policy guidance at the local level, school boards 
need to have a thorough understanding of the achievement gap in their 
own school district. This means having a working knowledge of the 
district’s assessment results from the ITBS/ITED and WASE and knowing 
the right questions to ask regarding the test scores to determine the degree 
to which some students are achieving and others are not. 

With knowledge and understanding of what the achievement gap looks like 
in their schools, board members can engage staff and the community in 
meaningful dialogue about why a gap exists and specific actions to take to 
close the gap. 

The following questions can help guide the discussion about student 
achievement to determine the extent to which the achievement gap exists 
in each school district. 

1. Based on the scores from the ITBS/ITED and WASE, what are the 
achievement rates for all students in the district at each grade level 
tested? What has been the three-year trend of these test scores? 

2. To what degree is there a difference in the test scores of students 
across socio-economic groups? To what degree is there a difference in 
the test scores of students across ethnic groups? 

3. Do the scores over the past three years show any trend? Is the differ- 
ence in the test scores across groups increasing or decreasing? 

4. What other patterns or trends exist in the achievement rates of ethnic 
minority and low-income students? 

5. Are there patterns of achievement between groups across schools? 
What are the characteristics of schools with lower achievement? What 
does the Just Eor Kids data^ show? 

6. What conclusions about student achievement can be drawn from the 
data, and what limitations are there? 



'The Washington Just for the Kids is a Web-based data anaiysis and schooi performance and accountabii- 
ity system based on a very successfui and highiy acciaimed methodoiogy deveioped by the Just for the 
Kids organization in Austin, Texas. The methodoiogy takes into account a schooi’s socio-economic 
status, biiinguai services, size, student mobiiity rate and other factors to identify high performing 
schoois based on WASL and iTBS/iTED data. The Web site is www.spu.edu/orgs/research/justkids.asp. 
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7. What other assessment data exist at the school and classroom levels 
to demonstrate student achievement trends in the district? 

The achievement gap plays out in a myriad of ways in addition to test 
scores. While investigating the gap in districts, it is important to consider 
the following: 

♦ Dropout and College Rates. The report Postsecondarj Opportunity and 
Achievement in Washington presents research showing that African 
American, Hispanic and Native American students in Washington are 
more likely to drop out of high school and less likely to go directly to 
a four-year college from high school. According to the report, about 1 7 
percent of high school students drop out; however the rate for black. 
Native American and Hispanic students is between 27 percent and 36 
percent. 

♦ Over-representation in Special Education. The A-t Commission 
reported that American Indian and black students are over-repre- 
sented in special education compared to their presence in the non- 
special education population. Data show that while four percent of 
American Indians are in special education, they make up only 2.5 
percent of the non-special education population. Blacks make up 8.1 
percent of the special education population and only 5.5 percent of 
the non-special education population. Whites and Hispanics are each 
equally represented in the special education and general education 
populations, and Asians are under-represented. 

♦ Under-representation in Gifted/Talented Programs and Advanced 
Placement Classes. Low expectations for students of color and those 
who are poor have a significant impact on achievement. Low expecta- 
tions for students may be one reason that students of color and those 
from poverty are under-represented in Advanced Placement (AP) 
classes and gifted and talented programs. In Washington, for example, 
only 661 American Indian, black and Hispanic students out of 11,447 
were enrolled in AP classes in 2001. Research shows that students 
with opportunities to learn at high levels have a much higher probabil- 
ity of completing a college degree. 

♦ Discipline. Uneven administration of discipline results in students of 
color being suspended and expelled more often than other students. 
Studies have shown this disparity in discipline based on race cannot 
be explained just on socio-economic factors or the home lives of 
children. A greater understanding of students from different cultures 
is needed by teachers and principals in applying fair and consistent 
discipline practices. As reported in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, a San 
Francisco school has implemented a successful program to reduce the 
discipline gap by focusing on what adults can do to manage student 
behavior, rather than what students can do. 
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All Students Can Learn: 
Evidence That the Gap Can 
Be Closed 



R esearch has shown that schools, including those with high 
percentages of children from poverty, those with high racial 
minority enrollments, and those with high percentages of English language 
learners are successfully closing the achievement gap. In 2002, the Educa- 
tion Trust (www.edtrust.org) based in Washington, D.C. released the results 
of a comprehensive study of school-level test scores in 47 states and the 
District of Columbia from the year 2000. The report identified schools in 
each state with math and/or reading achievement levels in the top one-third 
of all schools that also ranked in the top one-third of the state for poverty 
levels and/or African American and Eatino enrollments. The study identi- 
fied: 



Dispelling the Myth 
Revisited, the report issued 
by The Education Trust, 
"provides persuasive 
evidence that poor and 
minority children can 
achieve at high levels when 
they are taught at high 
levels. ” 

— Kati Haycock, Director 
The Education Trust 



♦ 3,592 high-performing, high-poverty schools 

♦ 2,305 high-performing, high-minority schools 

♦ 1,320 high-performing, high-poverty and high-minority schools 

Nearly 50 percent of the schools identified above scored in the top one- 
third in their states in both math and reading or language arts. 

In Washington, schools have made significant gains in the achievement of 
their students as measured by the Washington Assessment of Student 
Teaming. In 2000, the Partnership for Teaming sponsored a University of 
Washington study that looked at schools that had been performing well 
below state averages. Based on a comparison of their past and current 
performance, a number of schools with high percentages of students eligible 
for free or reduced-price lunch made significant gains on the WASE reading 
and math tests. A total of 33 elementary schools and 32 middle schools 
were included in the study and had, despite their demographics, made 
significant gains to surpass state averages. 
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The Washington School Research Center’s Bridging the Opportunity Gap 
report of March 2002 identified 16 schools that demonstrated higher 
student achievement as measured by fourth grade WASL scores than 
schools with similar demographics. Among the sixteen schools in the study, 
eight had 50 percent or more of their students qualifying for free or re- 
duced-price lunch and the other eight had 25-49 percent of their students 
qualifying for free or reduced-price lunch. These schools had as many as 
89 percent of their students meeting reading, writing and mathemat- 
ics standards. 

Whitney Elementary, in the Yakima School District (www.ysd.wednet.edu), 
for example, has 73 percent of its students on free or reduced-price lunch. 
In 1999, only 26 percent of the fourth grade students met standard on the 
WASL reading, math and writing. In 2000 that increased to 42 percent, 
and in 2001, 63 percent of the fourth graders met standard in these three 
areas. 



4th Grade WASL Reading, Writing, Math Composite Score 
WHITNEY ELEMENTARY 
YAKIMA SCHOOL DISTRICT 

(73% free/reduced lunch 2000-2001) 



Whitney State Avg. for elementary schools with 

Elementary Average 50%+ free/reduced lunch 




1999 2000 2001 



Larrabee Elementary in the Bellingham School District 
(www.bham.wednet.edu) is another example. With 31 percent free or 
reduced-price lunch, they were able to increase the percent of fourth grad- 
ers meeting math, reading and writing standards from 56 percent in 1999 
to 81 percent in 2001. The average in 2001 for schools with 25-49 percent 
free or reduced-price lunch was 5 1 percent of the students meeting these 
standards. 
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4th Grade WASL Reading, Writing, Math Composite Score 
LARRABEE ELEMENTARY 
BELLINGHAM SCHOOL DISTRICT 

(31% free/reduced lunch 2000-2001) 



Larrabee State Avg. for elementary schools with 

Elementary Average 25%-49% free/reduced lunch 




1999 2000 2001 



The two building graphs are from Washington School Research 
Center, Bridging the Opportunity Gap report, 2002. 

Researchers interviewed teachers, principals, school leaders and a district 
representative in each of the highly successful schools. Based on the inter- 
views, the following four factors were essential to these effective schools: 

♦ A caring and collaborative professional environment 

♦ Strong leadership 

♦ Focused and intentional instruction 

♦ Use of assessment to inform instruction 

Other factors identified by the educators as important but not necessarily 
present in every school were: 

♦ Small school size 

♦ District support 

♦ Lack of student and staff mobility 

♦ Parent and community involvement 

♦ Professional development 

Bridging the Opportunity Gap can be found at www.spu.edu/wsrc. 
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Closing the 
Achievement Gap: 

Key Policy Issues 

T he goal is to close the achievement gap. Economic status, race 
and culture should not be predictors of academic achievement. 

To close the gap, school districts must direct resources to those with the 
greatest need and implement strategies to accelerate the learning of stu- 
dents who are underachieving. Closing the gap requires finding ways to 
close the readiness gap so that no children enter kindergarten significantly 
behind their peers. Serious attention must be given to creating learning 
environments that are intolerant of racism and exclusion and in which high 
expectations are held for all students. All students, especially low-achieving 
and disadvantaged students, must be taught by highly qualified staff in 
personalized learning environments. Curriculum and teaching practices 
must recognize differences in ethnicity, language and culture and teachers 
must be skilled in teaching students unlike themselves. An emphasis must 
be placed on literacy and mathematics. And, finally, reaching out to and 
empowering parents will be essential — schools cannot close these gaps 
alone. 

The role of the school board is to work at the governance level to create the 
structure and policies for these reforms to occur systemically. In the follow- 
ing section, the key policy issues, guidelines for discussing these issues at 
the local board level, and recommendations for policy implementation are 
presented. Examples of what some school districts are doing to address each 
policy area are also presented. 

The Task Eorce did not prioritize these policy issues. Each of the policy 
issues must be addressed to implement a comprehensive gap closing strat- 
egy. School boards are encouraged to review their current policies and 
practices to determine which of these policy issues should be priorities 
within their own district. 
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Allocation and Alignment of Fiscal Resources 

♦ In Washington state, school districts are expected, for the most 

part, to improve student learning with existing resources. Given this 
reality, districts must make new, critical choices about the use of 
their resources and target those limited dollars where they will have the 
greatest impact. 

According to Odden and Archibald (2001), several commonalities exist in 
the resource allocation practices of schools engaged in successful reform. 
These commonalities include: 

♦ Schools allocate resources to where they are most needed and have the 
greatest impact on student achievement. 

♦ Schools dramatically reduce or eliminate classroom pull-out strategies 
and implement other practices, such as one-to-one tutoring through 
extended day programs and instruction in small classes. 

♦ Strategies implemented for low-achieving students, struggling students 
from low-income families, English language learners and those with 
mild learning disabilities are very similar and are delivered with 
pooled funds. 

♦ An increasing number of districts eliminate or greatly reduce instruc- 
tional aide positions and use resources to implement other teacher- 
provided instructional strategies to accelerate the achievement of 
struggling students. 

Additional resources can also have a significant impact on student achieve- 
ment when properly targeted. According to an NAEP study, resources must 
be allocated to specific programs, schools and/or grade levels and toward 
specific students to be most effective (Improving Student Achievement: What 
State NAEP Test Scores Tell Us, 2000). Targeted class size reductions (for 
example, smaller class sizes only for schools with a high percentage of 
students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch or smaller class sizes only 
at primary grades) are policies for boards to consider. 

Equal does not necessarily mean equitable. Resources must be di- 
rected based on need. Weighted student formulas acknowledge that 
resources cannot be equally distributed if the needs of all students are to be 
met. Many districts allocate resources to schools in such a way that more 
funding per student goes to those schools with students with above average 
needs. Eor example, in Seattle Public Schools (www.seattleschools.org), 
about 60 percent of the district’s state and local funding is allocated to 
schools on a weighted student formula, sending more money per student 
for special education, English language learners or students eligible for free 
or reduced-price meals. Weighted student formulas can be used to address 
disproportional needs. 
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Questions to Guide the Policy Discussion 

1 . To what degree are existing resources used to achieve the greatest 
impact on student achievement? Are existing resources used to sup- 
port research-based, best practices for closing the achievement gap? 

2. How are resources allocated to different schools within the district? 

Do the schools with the most disadvantaged students have the level of 
resources they need to help close the achievement gap? 

3. What board policies currently exist that perpetuate resource inequi- 
ties? What board policies currently exist that create barriers to direct- 
ing resources to students with the greatest need? 

4. What are innovative models that other districts are using for aligning 
resources with the greatest needs? 

5. How can the school district’s allocation decisions be better aligned to 
improve student learning and close the achievement gap? 



♦ Policy Recommendations ♦ 

1. Create a district and community culture that reinforces the commitment 
and belief that all district staff and the community members are respon- 
sible to, and accountable for, the education of all students at every school 
in the district. From this philosophical foundation, work with staff and 
the community in evaluating the use of existing resources and the degree 
to which resources are meeting the needs of students who must have 
their achievement accelerated to close the gap. 

2. Complete an evaluation of current policies and programs intended to 
address needs of underachieving students and determine whether current 
resources are producing the desired benefits. Develop resource realign- 
ment policies that support programs based on valid research and results, 
and implement program evaluation methods and timelines for reporting 
back to the board on program effectiveness. 

3. Investigate successful weighted student formulas used by other districts 
and determine their appropriateness in helping the district meet its gap 
closing goals. 

4. Base resource allocation decisions on a well thought out strategic plan for 
closing the achievement gap, and target resources to meet the specific 
gap closing goals of the plan. 

5. Review and evaluate the use of new funding sources, such as 1-728 and 
Title 1 funding in terms of the alignment of these resources with the 
greatest needs. Consider allocation decisions other than per-student to 
direct and concentrate these resources where they will have the maximum 
impact on reducing the achievement gap. 
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What School Districts Are Doing 

In the Federal Way School District (www.fwsd.wednet.edu), staff has cre- 
ated a way to reliably identify schools that are struggling to meet state and 
district goals for student achievement and are in need of extra support, 
assistance or intervention. Staff created a rubric, or scoring guide, that 
places schools along a three-point continuum. Schools are rated using 
achievement targets from the district’s strategic plan, and a school’s rating 
is used in allocating both fiscal and human resources. Strategic plan goals 
used for evaluation are: 

♦ School meets or exceeds goals for WASL reading. 

♦ 80 percent of the school’s third grade students are reading at grade 
level as measured by the ITBS. 

♦ School demonstrates continuous increase in student performance as 
measured by a 3-year rolling average on the WASL and ITBS/ITED. 

+ School increases the number of students meeting standard on STAR 
scores from fall to spring. 

♦ School has an “opportunity gap” under ten percent of students achiev- 
ing below the average of the top-ten comparable schools. 

For schools identified as “intervention schools,” increased staff is allocated 
to focus on increasing skills and reducing student-teacher ratios in grades 
K-2. In addition, an Instructional Team Member is allotted at least a full- 
day each week to the school to work with teachers, and the school may 
also receive additional funds depending on achievement needs. 

The Edmonds School District (www.edmonds.wednet.edu) has used a 
weighted student formula to allocate funding to schools for many years. 

The formula was first developed to provide a differentiated level of learning 
support to individual schools. The formula is used to allocate a portion of 
the resources to schools and includes funding for Title I, EAP and special 
education as well as the basic education dollars generated by special educa- 
tion students. Under the formula, all schools receive some level of support, 
but the level of support is determined by a needs assessment. Criteria for 
the elementary school needs assessment includes the following: 

♦ Student enrollment 

♦ Percentage of students receiving free or reduced-price lunch 

♦ Number of students scoring below the 25th percentile on district 
developed reading and math achievement tests 

♦ Percentage of students not meeting standard in reading and math on 
4th grade WASE 

♦ Number of students with individual education plans (lEPs) 

♦ Number of “ins and outs” to measure mobility 
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♦ Percentage of students who were enrolled at the beginning of the year 
and are still enrolled at the end of the year 

♦ Percentage of limited English proficient students eligible for ESL 

♦ Percentage of students living in non-two-parent families 

Based on these criteria, schools are rank ordered using a formula to deter- 
mine a composite score. The higher the actual score, the higher the need, 
and funds are allocated accordingly 

Quality Teachers and Assignment of Qualified 
Staff to Low-Achieving Students 

♦ Quality teachers are paramount to closing the achievement gap. 

School boards must ensure that all students have access to the most 
basic learning resource - quality teaching. According to Haycock 
(1998), the most important educational investment a state can make is in 
highly qualified teachers. 

Extensive research from the Value-Added Research and Assessment Center 
at the University of Tennessee demonstrates that. 

Groups of students with comparable abilities and initial achievement levels 
may have vastly different academic outcomes as a result of the sequence of 
teachers to which they are assigned. Based on these results, students benefiting 
from regular yearly assignment to more effective teachers (even by chance) 
have an extreme advantage in terms of attaining higher levels of achievement. 
(Sanders and Rivers, 1996, p.6.) 

The study also demonstrated that lower achieving students benefited the 
most, average students next, and above average students the least from 
increased teacher effectiveness. Effective teachers produced significantly 
higher gains in student achievement among low achieving students than 
did less effective teachers. Similar results were found in research conducted 
in the Boston Public Schools and in the Dallas School District. 

Placing highly qualified teachers with students who are underachiev- 
ing will have the greatest impact on closing the achievement gap. 

Districts must consider how teachers are assigned. This includes how they 
are assigned to schools in low-income neighborhoods versus more 
advantaged communities and how they are assigned to classrooms and 
programs that serve disadvantaged students versus those that serve achiev- 
ing and highly achieving students. 

School boards and administrators can improve student achievement 
through the professional development of teachers. Improving teacher qual- 
ity must be addressed in policies that provide for on-going professional 
development. This includes teachers knowing how to use student academic 
performance data to improve the teaching and learning. 



“In the hands of our best 
teachers, the effects of 
poverty and institutional 
racism melt away, allowing 
these students to soar to the 
same heights as young 
Americans from more 
advantaged homes. ” 

— Kati Haycock, Director 
The Education Trust 
1998 
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The No Child Left Behind Act (www.nochildleftbehind.gov) requires that 
all teachers in core academic subjects be highly qualified by the end of the 
2005-6 school years. The new law defines highly qualified teachers as those 
who not only possess full state certification but also have a solid content 
knowledge of the subjects they teach. High quality teachers must employ 
effective instructional and assessment strategies and methods in preparing 
students to meet state standards. Teachers must be able to do this for all 
the children they teach. 

In providing professional development, key areas including pedagogy 
content knowledge of subjects taught, use of assessment data to drive 
instructional decisions and understanding the needs of a diverse student 
population are paramount. An ongoing policy issue centers on providing 
teachers with sufficient time to develop these critical skills and knowledge. 

The assignment of teachers and instructional aides is also a critical factor 
in closing the achievement gap. Project STAR in the state of Tennessee was 
a large-scale, randomized within-school research study focused primarily on 
determining the effects of class size. Secondary analysis addressed the use 
of instructional aides and the benefits of using assistants to improve stu- 
dent achievement. The results from STAR, as well as from other research 
studies, have found that, in general, instructional aides are not effective in 
improving the academic performance of students. Project STAR found no 
significant difference in student achievement between students in classes 
with instructional aides and full-size classes without assistants. 

Questions to Guide the Discussion 

1 . Do schools with the most needy students have the least experienced 
teachers? Are Title I/LAP and other programs for disadvantaged or 
struggling students staffed primarily with instructional aides providing 
learning support? 

2. What practices are in place to recruit and retain qualified teachers? 
What is the district’s teacher turnover rate, and how is this affecting 
the district’s ability to meet the needs of low-achieving students and 
to have them served by the most qualified teachers? 

3. What types of professional development do teachers need to help 
them be more culturally competent? For example, does professional 
development give teachers and other staff members opportunities to 
talk and learn about race and culture and the perceptions and biases 
they may have encountered growing up? Does professional develop- 
ment provide opportunities for staff to talk and learn about how race, 
poverty and culture affect teaching and learning? 

4. Is professional development for implementing strategies to close the 
achievement gap on-going, supportive and effective? Do teachers feel 
empowered in planning and conducting their professional develop- 
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merit? As a result of training, are new strategies really being imple- 
mented? 

5. Is there collaboration with the teachers’ association to place the most 
qualified teachers with students who need to accelerate their academic 
performance and/or in schools with the highest percentage of children 
from low-income families or children of color? 

6. What is the district’s policy or practice for the use of instructional 
aides? What evaluation data is there that would inform decisions 
about the district’s use of instructional aides for improving student 
achievement? 



I Policy Recommendations v 

1. Negotiate with the local teachers’ association on assignment and transfer 
of teaching staff to maximize effective teaching where there is most need. 
Make sure that schools have an equitable distribution of highly skilled 
teachers. 

2. Implement policies directing the superintendent to develop plans that 
move teachers to positions so they are teaching in their areas of endorse- 
ment or areas of expertise. Assist teachers in acquiring endorsements and 
training for assignments where they are needed. 

3. Develop recruitment programs that include specific and concerted efforts 
to attract and place highly qualified minority teachers. 

4. Investigate the district’s current use of instructional aides to provide 
additional learning opportunities and/or remediation to struggling stu- 
dents. Give consideration to limiting or redirecting the role of aides in 
light of the research. Students who are not achieving benefit most with 
instruction from qualified teachers. 

5. Review professional development programs to ensure that they address 
cultural competence. Require multi-cultural education training for teach- 
ers and administrators. 

6. Create opportunities for teacher release time to be used for specific 
training in literacy and mathematics and in the development of teaching 
skills in how to make learning effective, individual and long lasting. 

7. Develop policies and budget priorities for staff development that are 
aligned with the district’s student achievement goals and objectives. 

8. Develop policies and practices that support ongoing professional develop- 
ment for all staff and especially mentoring and coaching for new and 
struggling teachers. 
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What School Districts Are Doing 

The Tacoma Public Schools (www.tacoma.kl2.wa.us) operates “Project 
Quality,” a partnership between the school district and the Tacoma Educa- 
tion Association to develop and support accomplished teaching standards 
that reflect high expectations for teaching and learning in every classroom. 
They also shape the district’s recruitment, mentoring, professional develop- 
ment and evaluation activities. 



This past year, the Mukilteo School District (www.mukilteo.wednet.edu) 
completed a comprehensive review of its learning support program that 
relied heavily on the use of instructional aides in the delivery of instruc- 
tional support to struggling students and English language learners (EEE). 
With an increasing number of students, including EEE students, students 
from low-income families and students with special needs, the program was 
serving a greater percentage of students. In some schools, the percentage of 
students served exceeded 30 percent of the school’s student population. 
Program changes that will be implemented based on the review included 

(1) increasing reliance on the use of certificated teachers in the delivery of 
instruction to students so that the most qualified staff are serving the 
students in the learning support program who are the lowest achieving; and 

(2) reducing the number of instructional aides in the learning support 
program and ensuring that existing instructional aides implementing in- 
struction do so under the direction of a certificated teacher with clear 
guidelines that clarify the role and responsibilities of instructional aides, 
classroom teachers, and learning support program personnel. 

Teaching and Learning 



New conceptions of teaching and learning exist in the current vision 
of schooling with its emphasis on high standards, principles of 
equity, and accountability. Teachers must teach to standards, use 
curriculum aligned to standards, provide clear and focused instruction, and 
assess student performance toward meeting standards. 




Teaching and learning must give all students the opportunity to learn at 
high levels. Academic rigor plays a significant role. Rigorous academic 
coursework can mitigate the influence of the family’s socio-economic status 
in a student’s life. High expectations for all students means providing 
opportunities to interact with peers who share high academic goals. Access 
to all programs without educational segregation are methods to ensure 
opportunities for all students to learn at high levels. NAEP results clearly 
show that tracking or educational segregation, for example, has a negative 
impact on achievement. Those students who take more vocational classes 
have lower standardized test results than students who enroll in academic- 
oriented classes. 



The Spokane School District (www.spokaneschools.org) conducted senior 
exit interviews this past year, and students in Advanced Placement and 
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honors classes stated that they felt prepared for their future, not because of 
the material covered but because of the “life lessons” of meeting deadlines, 
independent work and real-life applications used in learning, while most 
students in regular classes felt unprepared and asked for less busy work and 
memorization and more application-based learning. 

Technology is the other key factor in the current teaching and learning 
framework. Recent ITBS scores showed that sixth graders who had a home 
computer scored 26 percentile points higher than those students without. 
Those with access to the Internet and/or e-mail scored 23 percentile points 
higher. Providing access to technology and integrating technology across 
the curriculum must be part of the teaching and learning framework at all 
grade levels. 

Connecting students to learning through their passions and strengths is 
also critical to student achievement. Rigorous curriculum and academic 
focus does not mean a limited academic focus. The arts have an important 
role to play in a rigorous curriculum, and many districts are successfully 
integrating the arts across the curriculum. “The arts make sense to students 
because the arts allow them to connect with topics, issues, ideas on a 
greater level of understanding. The arts help students internalize and 
process their world.” (Cynthia Chesak, Tukwila School District.) 

Teaching English Language Learners. Instructional methods must also 
take into account students’ first language. Closing the gap for English 
language learners (ELL) is a challenge faced by many districts. The research 
on English language learning is clear about what works. According to the 
Center for Research on Education, Diversity and Excellence (CREDE), all 
students benefit from academic instruction conducted in their first lan- 
guage. Those English language learners who are taught in their first lan- 
guage end up being more successful in English-based instruction when 
compared to ELL who are not taught academically in their first language. 
CREDE also found that instruction for English language learners needs to 
be provided for at least four years and up to seven years for ELL learners to 
be at the same level as those students who are native English speakers. 

Eighty percent of school districts in Washington state use ESL (English-as- 
a-second-language) pull-out for English language learners, but it is the least 
effective and most expensive program to implement. Pull-out programs 
tend to shift the responsibility for student learning to instructional aides 
and others. The most effective programs (in order of effectiveness) are: 

♦ Two-way bilingual, dual language 

♦ Late exit bilingual and content ESL 

♦ Early exit bilingual and content ESL 

♦ Early exit bilingual and traditional ESL 

♦ ESL through academic content 

♦ ESL pull-out 
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Questions to Guide the Discussion 

1 . Has the district developed a teaching and learning framework for 
supporting standards-based education? Is the curriculum aligned to 
the standards and do teachers use classroom-based assessments to 
steer their instruction? 

2. Is the learning framework focused on providing all students with 
opportunities to learn at high levels? Is the curriculum based on 
challenging content that requires application and demonstration of 
learning? 

3. What policies and practices are in place that encourage and support 
minority and low-income students’ access to, and success in, challeng- 
ing courses, such as Advanced Placement, honors or International 
Baccalaureate classes? 

4. To what degree do teachers’ expectations for students in poverty, 
students of color or English language learners affect decisions about 
student placement or the tracking of students? 

5. What is the instructional program model for English language learn- 
ers? To what degree is ESE pull-out used as a program option? Do the 
schools provide English language learners with sufficient support for 
learning academic subjects? 

6. How is technology used across the curriculum? What is being done to 
increase access to technology for all students? 

7. To what degree does the district use programs like the arts to engage 
students and provide them vehicles for applying academic learning? 

♦ Policy Recommendations 

1. Develop a board philosophy and set of principles guiding the implementa- 
tion of standards-based instruction, curriculum aligned to standards and 
the use of best practices in classrooms. 

2. Review current curriculum development and adoption policies and revise 
as needed to ensure that curriculum decisions are made to support 
standards and current trends in educational reform. Use equity checklists 
or rubrics in the review of all curriculum. 

3. Implement policies that provide for a rigorous curriculum for all students. 
Ensure that all students have opportunities to enroll in honors, Advanced 
Placement and International Baccalaureate programs. 

4. Review the district’s program structure and staffing for English language 
learners to determine its alignment with best practices and implement 
needed program changes with a focus on reducing ESL pull-out as the 
model for instruction. 
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What Districts Are Doing 

Bellevue School District (www.belnet.bellevue.kl2.wa.us) is working to 
raise standards for all students and lower the dropout rate by using Ad- 
vanced Placement (AP) as an anchor for the overall improvement of stu- 
dent achievement. In six years, the district has gone from scattered AP 
course offerings to a district where all high schools offer a full AP or Inter- 
national Baccalaureate program and district curriculum development is tied 
at all levels with AP curriculum and tests. More than 70 percent of the 
district’s current senior class has taken at least one Advanced Placement 
course. 

Technology can be a great equalizer for students. The Bridgeport School 
District (www.bridgeport.wednet.edu) is a model for using technology to 
reduce the differences among students. Bridgeport went from 80 percent 
white in the mid-nineties to 86 percent Hispanic and at the same time 
experienced enrollment and funding declines. The district addressed these 
changes by retooling its schools with technology. Bridgeport began by 
getting donated computers to families and then working with AmeriCorps 
and Wilderness Technology to promote a “make it and take it” program in 
which students build a computer for themselves and take it home. With a 
federal grant, the district is connecting the school and homes to the 
Internet. 

The Manson School District (www.manson.org) operates a successful dual 
language program at the elementary level. The program merges the most 
successful aspects of second language learning with a challenging academic 
program. Students will learn to read and write first in their dominant 
language and be part of the Manson Elementary Language Leveling pro- 
gram. They will learn about other subjects in English and Spanish. Instruc- 
tion will be divided so that they will learn about half the time in each 
language. Lessons will not be repeated in each language but will build on 
one another. 



Cultural Competence 




Race and class inequities are deeply embedded in society’s institu- 
tions. Institutions, just as the people in them, must be culturally 
competent. This means that schools and school districts reflect 
policies, practices and structures that promote equity and respect for diver- 
sity. It also means that educators must understand the culture of poverty. 
As explained by Ruby Payne, in A Framework for Understanding Poverty, 
children bring with them “hidden rules” and patterns of thought, social 
interaction, cognitive strategies and other patterns of the class in which 
they were raised, and many are very different than those operating in 
schools driven by middle class patterns and rules. 



To close the achievement gap, there must be understanding of the impact of 
language, culture, race and poverty on student achievement. Students from 
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economically disadvantaged families and communities often have different 
basic values and needs, and it is these differences that often create conflict 
at school. Behaviors of students from cultures different from those of the 
teacher are often not understood and can be misinterpreted by school staff 
who have had very different life experiences. 

The vast majority of teachers in Washington state are mono-cultural and 
monolingual while student bodies are increasingly culturally diverse, bilin- 
gual, and English language learners. 

Students of color and students from poverty often bring experiences and an 
understanding of history and knowledge that they do not see represented 
in the teaching and learning taking place in the classroom. For example, 
relevancy of curriculum for American Indian students is questioned when 
they do not see their culture and languages represented in the curriculum. 

All staff must be trained in how their own culture and behavior affects 
culturally and linguistically different students. These behaviors and cul- 
tural differences include how families perceive schooling, values and expec- 
tations of the culture and simple things, like gestures and mannerisms. 

Staff need the skills to teach children to be “bi-cultural,” to succeed in 
school and the workplace while remaining culturally proficient in their 
homes and neighborhoods. 

Attitude plays a key role in how individuals interact with each other. Biased 
attitudes of particular cultural and socio-economic groups significantly alter 
a school’s learning environment. A negative attitude breeds a negative 
school climate, and positive attitudes send clear messages that all are val- 
ued. Care must be taken to not let biased attitudes establish different 
achievement expectations for students from different backgrounds. 

Questions to Guide the Discussion 

1 . What dialogue on education and race have been held in the schools 
and communities? Do staff understand the impact of culture and race 
on learning? Have they been educated about the culture of poverty 
and its effects on learning? 

2. What false assumptions are held about English language learners, 
children and families in poverty, and students who are culturally 
different? What false assumptions operate about parent’s willingness 
to be involved in their children’s education? What unresolved issues 
about race and class exist that are known to influence education? 

3. How culturally competent is the educational system, board and staff? 
What can be done to be more culturally responsive? 
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* Policy Recommendations ♦ 

1. Develop and adopt policies that express the board’s philosophy about 
equity and cultural competence. Affirm the board’s philosophy about 
equity and excellence through a statement of core beliefs that is posted in 
all schools. Be explicit in the policy about undoing racism. 

2. Join leaders in the community, including the faith-based community, to 
call for a dialogue on race and the culture of poverty. Form community 
study circles and book clubs to educate staff and others on different 
cultures and race issues. 

3. Provide for and support ongoing professional development to ensure that 
staff are culturally competent and hold high expectations for all students. 

4. As a board, meet with students on a regular basis to hear their voices and 
engage them in helping to create a learning environment free of racism. 



What School Districts Are Doing 

School boards can adopt aggressive policies about eliminating racism. The 
Tukwila School Board (www.tukwila.wednet.edu) recognized the increasing 
complexity of assuring equity and excellence and the destructive nature of 
racism by individuals and institutions, and sought to undo racism through 
the adoption of a school board policy. The board adopted five principles 
that commit the district to: 

+ Undoing racism and eliminating prejudice, bigotry and discrimination 
in schools 

♦ Eliminating disparities in achievement and in the administration of 
discipline 

♦ Providing educational experiences that reflect racial, cultural, and 
linguistic diversity 

♦ Providing comprehensive training to staff to respond to diversity 

♦ Ensuring a supportive school environment in which each student has 
an advocate 

The Eederal Way School District (www.fwsd.wednet.edu) created a task 
force that spent a full summer developing action plans to address its persis- 
tent academic achievement gap between black, Hispanic, American Indian 
and their white and Asian peers. An Office of Equity and Achievement was 
created and specific goals for closing the gap were developed. 

Seattle Public Schools (www.seattleschools.org) developed the District 
Action Plan to Eliminate Disproportionality following recommendations 
from a district Action Committee on Disproportionality. The committee 
was formed in response to data showing African American students being 
suspended or expelled twice as often as white high school students and 
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“We need to look inside our 
district. What’s important is 
that we do not make 
assumptions about any 
child.’’ 

— Diane Turner 
Federal Way School District 



three times as often as white students in middle school; significantly higher 
dropout rates for students of color; and much higher percentages of stu- 
dents of color scoring below the 25th percentile on the ITBS. 

Throughout the entire school year, conversations on race will occur that 
began with an August symposium focused on the elimination of 
disproportionality The district’s action plan also addressed the need to 
implement strategies to address and eliminate stereotyping and other biases 
in special programs. The bilingual, highly capable and special education 
programs have been or will be reviewed. 

Time and Opportunity to Learn 




Time is a resource. A strong correlation exists between time on task 
and improved academic performance. On a national level, the 
Commission on Time and Learning has found that — 



♦ Ensuring that all students learn to high standards will require flexibil- 
ity and innovation in the use of common core learning time, as well as 
the rest of the time students spend both during and beyond the school 
day 



♦ Increasing the amount and duration of intensive, engaging and chal- 
lenging learning activities geared to high standards can increase stu- 
dent motivation and achievement 



+ The benefits of extending learning time, including common core 
instructional time, can be maximized by concurrent changes in cur- 
riculum and instruction, such as accelerated learning, and engaging, 
interactive instruction based on challenging content 

To close the achievement gap, those students who are the furthest behind 
must have increased opportunity to learn to “catch up” and close the gap. 
The table below illustrates that if opportunity to learn in reading is held 
constant to meet the three-year 25 percent reduction goal in the number of 
students not meeting standard, most American Indian, black and Hispanic 
students will not meet standard until well past 2008. 



Trend Needed to Meet 25% Improvement Goal - 


- Grade 4 Reading 






2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 


2006 


2007 


2008 


2009 


2010 


2011 


2012 


American 

Indian 


46.9 


51.8 


56.2 


60.2 


63.8 


67.1 


70.1 


72.9 


75.4 


77.6 


79.7 


81.5 


83.2 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


66.7 


69.7 


72.5 


75.0 


77.3 


79.4 


81.3 


83.0 


84.5 


86.0 


87.2 


88.4 


89.5 


Black/African 

American 


47.7 


52.5 


56.8 


60.8 


64.4 


67.6 


70.6 


73.3 


75.7 


77.9 


80.0 


81.8 


83.5 


Hispanic 


39.4 


44.9 


50.0 


54.6 


58.7 


62.5 


65.9 


69.0 


71.9 


74.4 


76.8 


78.9 


80.8 


White 


71.8 


74.4 


76.7 


78.9 


80.8 


82.5 


84.1 


85.6 


86.9 


88.1 


89.2 


90.2 


91.1 



Source: OSPI, Research & Evaluation 
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If it is accepted that students in the lowest quartile will make only normal 
annual growth, those students will continue to stay in the lowest quartile, 
and the gap will never close. Students only “catch up” by making more 
than a year’s worth of growth. Extended learning time and targeted 
remediation are the strategies needed to increase the rate of growth for 
students in the lowest quartile. Extended learning time can be in terms of 
longer school days, longer school years, after-school tutorials, Saturday 
enrichment, or summer school. 

In-school instructional time must be used to accelerate achievement for 
those students in the lowest quartile. Grade-level reading should perhaps be 
the main priority in closing the achievement gap, and therefore receive a 
more significant share of the instructional day. A student who is two to 
three years behind in reading, for example, will require time beyond the 
time devoted to reading for the general population to come up to grade 
level. How time is used during the school day for these students must be 
examined. The best use of existing time may be the same number of school 
calendar days used in more strategic ways. 

It is also important to ensure that opportunities to learn are carefully 
structured to provide additional time for targeted remediation without 
students losing out on learning taking place in the classroom. In a high- 
performing elementary school, in-class instruction is designed for mainte- 
nance of grade-level skills and exposure to grade-level material while the 
extended day program is for remediation. Schools that provide real-time 
remediation strategies so that students stay on track, keep students from 
falling farther and farther behind. Einally, targeted remediation and ex- 
tended learning opportunities should be implemented along with assess- 
ment systems that measure annual rates of growth, especially in reading 
and math. Eevel Tests that measure spring to spring achievement are used 
by many districts. 

Questions to Guide the Discussion 

1 . How do the schools currently structure their school day and school 
year to maximize academic learning time? 

2. Is modifying the calendar for learning something that should be 
discussed by schools in the district? How is the district addressing the 
challenge of summer learning loss for students? 

3. What assessment procedures do the schools have in place to identify 
students in need of specific, targeted remediation? 

4. What developmental and remedial learning opportunities do the 
schools currently provide during the school day, after school and in 
the summer? How are they staffed and are adequate resources targeted 
to those programs and strategies? What assessment data exists to 
show how successful these current programs are? 
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5. To what degree have new ways to increase academic learning time for 
students most in need been examined and implemented? 

6. To what extent is the district providing extended learning opportuni- 
ties for primary age students who are not reading at grade level? 

7. What possibilities have been explored regarding the school calendar 
and modifications of the existing calendar? Are the opportunities to 
learn for students in need of remediation placed at the most strategic 
times throughout the year? What would the most effective academic 
calendar of 180 days look like? 

> Policy Recommendations ^ 

1. Develop and adopt policies that direct the resource of time to closing the 
achievement gap, including a clear focus on using extended time effec- 
tively based on assessment of students’ needs. Allocate resources for 
remediation and acceleration of students’ annual growth targeted to 
students in the lowest quartile. 

2. Ensure that policies and practices establish clear links between the 
extended time programs and the regular academic program. 

3. Implement policies that develop and use collaboration among schools, 
parents, and communities to widen the pool of resources, expertise, and 
activities available to extended day programs, such as recruiting parents 
and community members as individual tutors and mentors. Explore 
collaborations with traditional afterschool programs to provide extended 
academic learning opportunities. 

4. Direct staff to search for outside funding to support extended learning 
opportunities, including state, federal and private sources. 

5. In implementing new policies or practices to increase learning opportuni- 
ties and time directed at closing the achievement gap, be sure to include 
a thoughtful evaluation plan to measure program effectiveness. Include 
assessments that measure rate of annual growth in reading and math- 
ematics. 



What School Districts Are Doing 

The South Whidbey School District (www.sw.wednet.edu/schools/ 
americorps/am_home.html) has expanded learning opportunities for stu- 
dents through partnerships with several community groups. The district 
and South Whidbey Youth Center have collaborated for many years to 
provide afterschool tutoring services to students. In addition to the 
afterschool tutoring provided by the youth center, the district has a strong 
partnership with AmeriCorps. The South Whidbey AmeriCorps members 
provide significant services to students, working with students and teachers 
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during the school day and after school to extend learning. AmeriCorps 
members: 

♦ Tutor students one-on-one or in small groups 

♦ Promote family literacy 

♦ Engage students in cross-age and peer tutoring 

♦ “Host” community volunteers serving as reading tutors 

♦ Develop community partnerships to sustain reading activities 

Grants from the U.S. Department of Education (www.ed.gov), and now 
from the Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction (www.kl2.wa.us) 
from the 21st Century Eearning Center Program, have made it possible for 
numerous school districts in Washington to provide before and after-school 
learning opportunities. These discretionary grant funds are used by dis- 
tricts at elementary through high school to provide tutoring, enrichment, 
and safe and healthy activities for children far beyond the school day. 
Successful programs are well integrated with the school’s curriculum and 
viewed by staff as an opportunity to extend teaching and learning. 

Yakima School District (www.ysd.wednet.edu) has operated one school on a 
modified school calendar for a number of years, with two other schools in 
their first year on a modified calendar. Research regarding student achieve- 
ment of students attending schools with modified calendars shows that 
students retain more and there is less re-teaching. Por the lowest achievers, 
greater gains appear to be made by students in modified school calendar 
programs compared to students in similar schools operating on a traditional 
calendar. Yakima’s Garfield Elementary has demonstrated success by im- 
proving achievement using the modified calendar. The chart below shows 
the school’s improvement through rising WASE scores in all areas. 
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“Closing the achievement 
gap requires a comprehen- 
sive approach to studying 
the overall school experi- 
ence. If it were just a 
matter of achievement, 
then your approach would 
be to only focus on 
improving teaching and 
curriculum. We’ve learned 
that that will not be 
adequate.” 

— Thomas Fowler-Finn 
Superintendent of Schools 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Learning Environment 

A school’s learning environment has a significant impact on student 
achievement. The learning environment provides the conditions and 
climate in which learning takes place. It affects expectations, per- 
ceptions and behavior of both students and teachers. School environments 
that foster high expectations and respect spawn resilient youth who are 
engaged and self-motivated. 

“School can be a culturally foreign place for many students and for others 
it is a place where they are invisible. Small schools and personalized learn- 
ing environments are proving to be significant in increasing the academic 
achievement of high school students.” (Tom Vander Ark, Executive Direc- 
tor; Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation.) Personalized learning environ- 
ments are characterized by staff who demonstrate caring and who value 
student experiences and strengths. They treat all students as smart and 
capable. As expectations rise by adopting rigorous standards, educators 
must also be steadfast in the belief that all students can learn, and must 
provide personalized learning environments that support students in that 
achievement. 

School size appears to play an important role. According to the recent 
longitudinal study by the National Institute of Health, schools become 
more bureaucratic and connections between staff and students become less 
personal as school size grows. In fact, according to the study, school size is 
more significant than class size in terms of student connectedness. 

A learning environment that supports learning at high levels is also an 
equitable school. National and Washington state data show that many 
schools have uneven discipline standards that result in students of color 
being suspended and expelled at higher rates. Clearly, if students are not 
present, they cannot learn. 

Effective schools have environments that deliver equitable counseling and 
guidance, support services, and citizenship experiences that support equity 
and diversity, promote resiliency, and increase self-understanding and 
positive identity development for all youth. Effective schools are character- 
ized by connection, cohesion and safety. Resilience promoting strategies 
and asset-based models focused on assets like school engagement, positive 
perceptions of teachers, and greater expectancies for success are related to 
higher academic achievement. 

According to Ruby Payne, author of A Framework for Understanding Poverty, 
the key to achievement for students from poverty is relationships. “When 
students who have been in poverty (and have successfully made it into 
middle class) are asked how they made the journey, the answer nine times 
out of 10 has to do with relationship - a teacher, counselor or coach who 
made a suggestion or took an interest in them as individuals.” (Page 143.) 
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Questions to Guide the Discussion 

1. Have the schools’ learning environments been assessed? How? Is it 
known if students and staff perceive their school to be a positive place 
to learn? Do students view their teachers as approachable and caring? 
To what degree are students connected to their school and engaged in 
school activities? 

2. What do discipline statistics say about practices? Are certain groups 
of students over-represented in discipline actions taken? 

3. What is being done to counteract the negatives of large school size? 

To what degree is the district exploring restructuring to smaller 
schools or creating smaller learning environments? Is the district 
considering school size in both short and long term facility planning? 

4. Is staff educated in the asset building model and risk and protective 
factor research and are they applying this information in their prac- 
tices? 



“Independent of race, 
ethnicity, family structure 
and poverty status, 
adolescents who are 
connected to their parents, 
to their families and to their 
school community are 
healthier than those who 
are not. ” 

— Reducing the Risk: 
Connections that Make a 
Difference in the Lives of Youth 



5 . What is the staff’s attitude toward students? Do staff members pre- 
judge students and their potential based on race, culture or economic 
status? 

♦ Policy Recommendations ♦ 

1. Track discipline reports and analyze discipline data to determine if pat- 
terns exist that reveal differences in discipline along racial, cultural and 
socio-economic lines. Revise policies and/or procedures and provide staff 
training to make needed changes based on findings. 

2. In district and school improvement plans, include specific goals and 
indicators of achievement associated with effective schools, such as (a) a 
caring and supportive school culture; (b) valuing and incorporating high 
expectations for all students; and (c) assessing improvements in student 
attendance, staff attendance and student involvement in school athletics 
and activities. Measure school climate. 

3. Implement policies for a personalized learning environment in every 
school in which every student has a mentor or an adult advocate. 

4. Implement policies that require schools to conduct periodic assessments 
of school climate through analysis of student attendance, discipline 
actions, and staff turnover and through surveys of students, staff and 
parents. 

What School Districts Are Doing 

Mead Middle School, in the Mead School District (www.mead.kl2.wa.us), 
is implementing an alternative middle school with a grant it received from 
the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. With a Gates 
Foundation grant the school will combine with the alternative middle 
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“Where there are dijferent 
levels of exposure to reading 
in the pre-school years, 
basic literacy can catch up 
in school. The more complex 
aspects of literacy are much 
more difficult to catch up 
and children with low socio- 
economic status (SESjfall 
behind faster. Pre-school 
literacy efforts require more 
than decoding skills: rich 
oral language opportuni- 
ties, extended conversa- 
tions; and exposure to 
reading. There is a correla- 
tion between SES and 
exposure to a rich language 
environment. Kids must 
have wide access to books, 
print media, writing 
experiences and other 
expressive activities, plus 
decoding skills. ” 

— Novick and Carr 

Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratories 
(www.nwrel.org) 



school grant to allow Mead Middle School to accelerate the creation of 
smaller, more individualized teaching and learning environments. Two 
schools are emerging — one alternative district-wide school for students with 
special circumstances, and one “new” middle school. 

Royal Middle School (www.royal.wednet.edu), in rural Grant County, is 
reinventing itself with a focus on reading and is creating a personalized 
learning plan for every student. The school is ensuring that each student 
has the attention of a caring adult by starting an adult advocate/mentor 
program. Students will have the same mentor group throughout their three 
years in middle school. 

Readiness Gap and Early Intervention 

♦ Success in school is influenced by numerous factors including what 
happens before children come to school and what occurs while they 
are in school. “While the board’s legal responsibility is to the K-12 
system, there is a large body of research that suggests higher levels of 
achievement will not be possible for all students if we limit our focus to 
what happens in school.” (Brumbaugh, 1997). Researchers report that 
many minority and disadvantaged students enter kindergarten developmen- 
tally behind their peers and that gaps in achievement grow as they continue 
in school. According to the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children, a five-year difference in literacy related skills exists among 
children entering kindergarten with some children already independent 
readers and others having the skills of a typical three-year old. 

To address this readiness gap, school boards need to work to extend high- 
quality, academically focused early childhood education to children at-risk 
of school failure. School boards can advocate and partner with community 
agencies to get more children of color and low-income families participating 
in pre-kindergarten programs. Priority should be on language and reading 
skills targeting preschool through primary age children. The earlier the 
intervention, the more likely the achievement gap for individual 
children will be closed. 

In addition, policies that support full-day kindergarten can provide an 
effective early intervention when targeted at meeting the needs of students 
who enter kindergarten not having had quality preschool experiences or 
enriched language stimulation (Hopkins and Katims, 2002). A longitudinal 
study of a full-time kindergarten program in six Edmonds schools funded 
by the Better Schools Eund was conducted by Hopkins and Katims who 
found that “for all 1 7 skills measured, a higher percentage of first-grade 
students who had previously attended a full-time kindergarten met or 
exceeded target than students who had previously attended a half-time 
kindergarten program. ’’(page 13.) These differences continued when the 
students were given the second grade oral reading assessment a year later. 
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Many districts have opted to use 1-728 funds to support full-day kindergar- 
ten programs. 



Questions to Guide the Discussion 

1 . What policies currently exist that support partnerships and effective 
transition between preschool and child care programs and K-12 
schools? 

2. What policy and program benefit analysis has been conducted to 
determine whether the district should provide full-day kindergarten? 

3. Does the district determine each student’s level of reading and math 
readiness in the fall of kindergarten and have spring math and literacy 
targets to use in determining which students need early intervention? 

4. What early intervention programs are in place? What programs are 
needed? 

5. What can the school board do to impact decisions about early child- 
hood education and readiness to learn? 

6. Can the district expend resources for high quality pre-school, at least 
for at-risk learners? 



“The single most important 
thing that can be done [to 
prevent retention] is to 
teach students to read well 
in the early grades and to 
stick with the effort instead 
of waiting to do something 
when they enter fourth 
grade." 

— Lome Shepard 
University of Colorado 



* Policy Recommendations * 

1. Implement policies that require early assessment of reading and math- 
ematics, with intervention programs aligned to reading and math targets 
for all students who have not met the necessary level of reading and math 
readiness. 

2. Develop policies that create clearly articulated practices between elemen- 
tary schools and preschools, child care agencies and family organizations 
that support readiness to learn. 

3. Provide the community leadership to develop awareness of the issues and 
needs of young children and families, including the need to close the 
readiness gap. 

4. Establish a board liaison position with the local network of early child- 
hood service providers and work to develop joint policies that support 
preventative programs and early intervention. 

5. Support family literacy programs and incorporate family literacy into 
school-based programs for students in K-3 from disadvantaged homes and 
those who are English language learners. 

6. Develop policies to support full-day kindergarten for students most in 
need or in schools with high percentages of students from low-income 
families or English language learners. Consider the use of 1-728 funds for 
full-day kindergarten programs. 
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What School Districts Are Doing 

Kennewick School District (www.ksd.org) has implemented an early inter- 
vention program based on the belief that by helping children come to 
Idndergarten prepared, there is much less need for remediation. The focus 
of the program is “Kindergarten Readiness” and is implemented in collabo- 
ration with the Reading Foundation. It provides the necessary pre-literacy 
acquisition that guarantees successful readers. The goal is to make all 
parents aware of how important it is to read to their children from birth 
through third grade. At the heart of the program is a simple media-driven 
message: “The most important twenty minutes of your day is reading with 
your child.” The foundation also has parenting modules for kindergarten 
readiness. 

Research based on longitudinal data from the Kennewick School District as 
reported by the National Children’s Reading Foundation 
(www.readingfoundation.org/local/local foundations. asp) found that “stu- 
dents at risk of failure can be identified in the first months of kindergarten 
by deficit pre-literacy skills” and that these same children can be re-identi- 
fied at first, second and third grade on the basis of their low reading skills. 
This research makes a strong case for the Reading Foundation’s recommen- 
dation to increase the number of children entering kindergarten with basic 
pre-literacy skills. 

The Lakewood School District (www.lwsd.wednet.edu) is worldng to im- 
prove literacy skills for preschool children in low-income families. With an 
Even Start Family Literacy grant the district is focusing on improving 
literacy in the home while making parents “full partners” in their children’s 
education. The goal is to increase the literacy skills of young children and 
assist the adults in the children’s lives in their own education and self- 
sufficiency. The district is partnering with the Snohomish County Literacy 
Coalition, Snohomish County Health District and Snohomish County 
Human Services. 

Parent Involvement and Community 
Collaboration 




Parent and community involvement goes well beyond volunteering 
in the classroom. Involvement means parents supporting their 
children’s education by reading to them at an early age, finding 
opportunities to learn and explore at home and in the community, placing a 
high value on education and ensuring that children are well fed, well rested 
and at school on time every day. 



Lamily stability is clearly associated with student achievement. On the 
2002 questionnaire responded to by third and sixth grade students taking 
the spring ITBS, students in both third and sixth grade who were enrolled 
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in more than one school during the year, scored on average 1 9 percentile 
points lower than students who did not experience those changes. 

Research shows that parent involvement is a complex activity, especially 
among low-income families (Lewis, 2001). These parents often see a lim- 
ited role for themselves in their child’s education and their involvement in 
the school. 

The voices of disenfranchised parents and community members must be 
heard and they must be empowered as advocates for their children. Engag- 
ing families in culturally appropriate ways is critical to establishing these 
partnerships. 

Community engagement is increasingly important as the general public 
expects more from their schools. The challenge is to engage the community 
in ways that support student achievement and continuous improvement. 
Community engagement must occur at all levels, not just at the individual 
school level. District-wide community engagement is necessary to secure 
broad-based support for district goals and initiatives, including district 
decisions about allocation of resources which may vary from school to 
school based on need. 

School boards that engage the community in visioning, strategic planning 
and in other meaningful decision-making roles generally find greater com- 
munity support for the schools. As school boards work to eliminate the 
achievement gap, this partnership becomes even more important. There are 
many examples of districts successfully inviting the community to partici- 
pate in program planning and service delivery. Many districts successfully 
tap the resources of the community to provide extended learning opportu- 
nities, meet the needs of students who are not achieving and address cul- 
tural and language differences. The National School Boards Association 
(NSBA) has published a helpful guide to assist boards - The Community 
Connection: Case Studies in Public Engagement, available at www.nsba.org. 

Questions to Guide the Discussion 

1. How can community-based organizations, municipalities, social ser- 
vices and other agencies assist the school board in addressing the 
achievement gap? 

2. How is the board educating the community and parents about stan- 
dards and the WASL to gain community support for them as a valid 
means to show real student achievement? 

3. To what degree are parents taught about how the school system works 
and how to be an advocate for their children? 

4. How is the district addressing language differences in parent engage- 
ment practices? Are the strategies effective? 



“Parents exposed to 
homelessness and currently 
residing in a shelter or 
transitional housing around 
the Jackson community 
were interviewed. Parents 
told interviewers that (I) 
they see all too well what is 
happening to their children 
through homelessness; (2) 
they were concerned about 
how poorly their children 
are doing in school; and 
most important, (3) they 
were desperate to see their 
children be able to succeed. 
Parents greatly feared their 
children using drugs, 
becoming gang involved or 
getting pregnant, but they 
did not know how to 
prevent it. Nor did parents 
believe that they were 
capable of helping their 
children be successful in 
school or in life. Parents 
had a sense that it was 
better to let other people 
care for their children and 
that it was best to stay 
away, as if they were not 
good enough to be involved 
in their children’s care or 
schooling. They clearly did 
not see themselves as a 
resource to their children. ” 

— Kathy Burgoyne 
Community in Schools 

Snohomish County 
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5. To what degree are parents and community partners listened to for 
understanding how they experience the district and schools? 



♦ Policy Recommendations ♦ 

1. Develop and adopt a board philosophy about family outreach and involve- 
ment, including respecting family cultural values and norms and using 
family strengths as the focus of parent involvement practices. 

2. Consistently use a variety of forms and means of communication to 
parents and the community and ensure that communication is provided to 
reach parents who do not speak English. 

3. Measure the effectiveness of the district’s current outreach strategies and 
parent involvement programs. Develop methods to continuously evaluate 
and hold the district accountable for effective parent involvement and 
community engagement. Be ready to make changes if strategies and 
programs have not demonstrated themselves to be effective. 

4. Advocate and provide resources for home visits, especially to the homes 
of children entering kindergarten. Getting into their homes is a proven 
way to help families have a better understanding of the school’s expecta- 
tions and for staff to better understand families and cultures. 

5. Provide opportunities to enhance family-teacher relationships and to help 
parents build a sense of community and partnership with other parents. 

6. Provide meaningful opportunities for parent and community participation 
in site teams, advisory committees and other decision-making groups. 

What School Districts Are Doing 

The Finley School District (www.finleysd.org) adopted the GIMME FIVE 
program that asks every parent to provide a minimum of five volunteer 
hours within the school year. In the first seven months of the program, 
Finley had representation from 38 percent of its parents and 937 total 
volunteer hours. GIMME FIVE is a highly successful program that brings a 
diverse group of parents into the learning community. 

The Family Partnerships in the Seattle Public Schools 
(www.seattleschools.org) seeks to increase the ability of schools to form 
effective partnerships with all families. Each Family Partnership school 
utilizes the family involvement framework from John Hopkins University 
(www.scov.csos.jhu.edu). The framework includes six types of involvement 
that help educators develop comprehensive programs of school-family- 
community partnerships. The framework can be used by schools as a guide 
but each school should choose those practices within the framework that 
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help achieve the school’s goals and meet the needs of its students and 
families. A description of each type of involvement follows: 

Type 1 - Parenting: Assist families with parenting and child-rearing skills, 
understanding child and adolescent development, and setting home condi- 
tions that support children as students at each age and grade level. Assist 
schools in understanding families. 

Type 2 - Communicating: Inform families about school programs and 
student progress through effective school-to-home and home-to-school 
communications . 

Type 3 - Volunteering: Improve recruitment, training, work, and sched- 
ules to involve families as volunteers and audiences at the school or in 
other locations to support students and school programs. 

Type 4 - Learning at Home: Involve families with their children in learn- 
ing activities at home, including homework and other curriculum-linked 
activities and decisions. 



Type 5 - Decision Making: Include families as participants in school 
decisions, governance, and advocacy through PTA/PTO, school councils, 
committees, and other parent organizations. 

Type 6 - Collaborating With the Community: Coordinate resources and 
services for families, students, and the school with businesses, agencies, 
and other groups, and provide services to the community. 

The overall purpose of Seattle’s Family Partnerships is to improve student 
achievement. Parent and community involvement is the means, not the 
end. The purpose of addressing parenting skills is to help families navigate 
the school system and achieve family literacy, not trying to change cultural 
or family practices. 

A key is establishing systems that support parents, as well as students, and 
to empower parents to support children’s learning. Relationship building is 
the first step to building trust so that parents can identify the services they 
need and the district can better meet their needs. One prospect is to co- 
locate services in the schools. Another strategy is to sort school enrollment 
by home language and then use all means of making contact, including 
holding meetings where the families are, not necessarily at school. The idea 
is to create cross-cultural competence for school personnel and for families. 

Assessment and Accountability 




Assessment and accountability are critical to closing the achieve- 
ment gap. Assessments are the tools used to hold schools and dis- 
tricts accountable for student achievement. The state assessments 
(WASL and ITBS/ITED) are only one component, however, of an overall 
assessment system. Schools that are implementing successful reforms have 
comprehensive assessment systems for evaluating student achievement at 
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the classroom, grade level, school and district levels, including use of data 
to inform and individualize instruction, provide feedback to learners and 
make program and resource decisions. The use of Level Tests to measure 
annual rate of growth in reading and mathematics are currently used by 
several districts in Washington state. 

The state of Tennessee’s assessment and assessment information manage- 
ment system provides for linking teachers to achievement of students in 
their classroom and for measuring gains students make during the school 
year. According to researchers at the University of Tennessee’s Value-Added 
Research and Assessment Center, “if equity is defined as the opportunity 
and realization of each student to make appropriate academic growth each 
year, then expectations for educators and students can be set in terms of 
academic growth rates” (Rivers and Sanders, 2000). More important, 
research has demonstrated that growth rates are primarily a function of 
schools and teachers. Therefore, assessment systems should allow districts 
to evaluate and monitor the variability among schools and teachers and use 
these data to address the variability in teacher effectiveness and also to 
avoid assigning students to multiple ineffective teachers. 

With the passage of the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act 2001 
(www.nochildleftbehind.gov) increased flexibility will be accompanied by 
much greater accountability. States, districts and schools will be held ac- 
countable for the improvement in academic achievement of all students 
and for all students achieving proficient standards in core subject areas. 
Starting in 2002-3, states will be required to annually assess the English 
proficiency of English language learners. All students in grades 3-8 will be 
tested annually in math and reading/language arts and at least once in 
grades 10-12 beginning in 2005-6. Results of these indicators will be the 
primary indicator of whether schools and districts are making adequate 
yearly progress. By 2007-8, students will be tested in science at prescribed 
grade levels. 

In addition to these testing requirements, the NCEB act will require school 
districts receiving Title I funding to issue a report card including: 

♦ Achievement results in math and reading 

+ Achievement results separated by race/ethnicity disability, socio- 
economic level, gender, migrant status, and English language learner 

♦ Graduation rates 

♦ Number and names of schools identified as needing improvement 
because of insufficient annual yearly progress 

♦ Teacher qualifications 

WSSDA’s Hot Topics issue of July 2002 provides a comprehensive summary 
of the requirements for districts under the new No Child Eeft Behind Act 
(wssda.org, under “Hot Topics”). 
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Finally, accountability must also include a continuous and vigilant effort to 
achieve equity, reduce disproportionality and guarantee equal access to 
quality through changes in policies and practices and a continuous review 
of the district’s progress. Boards must set clear goals to close the achieve- 
ment gap, hold staff responsible for meeting those goals and set a time line 
for goal accomplishment. Establishing a structure, such as an office of 
equity and achievement, is recommended, as is regularly scheduled, public 
reporting of progress. 

Questions to Guide the Discussion 

1 . Does the district disaggregate data and report it in such a way to help 
schools, teachers and the community understand the achievement 
gap? 

2. How is the district assessing annual student growth and using assess- 
ment data to determine which students need to have their academic 
achievement accelerated? 

3. Do the schools address the achievement gap in their school improve- 
ment plans? 

4. How is the district assessing progress and using the data to close the 
achievement gap? 

5. Is the present system for evaluation or placement of students denying 
students access to challenging academic coursework? 

♦ Policy Recommendations ♦ 

1. Develop and adopt policies that require schools to measure the growth of 
students from their individual starting places but set goals that assure 
that each child reaches standard. 

2. Establish measurable goals for closing the achievement gap for each 
school and for the district as a whole and report progress to the public on 
a regular basis. 

3. Use measures to evaluate the effectiveness of strategies implemented by 
schools to close the achievement gap. 

4. Establish a comprehensive data management system to provide continu- 
ous feedback for improvement and assist the district in its work to close 
the achievement gap. This will require data systems that can disaggregate 
data by race, gender, socio-economics and primary language as well as 
assessments that measure annual rate of progress. 

What School Districts Are Doing 

The Lake Washington (www.lk-wash.wednet.edu) and Vancouver 
(www.vansd.org) school districts have made significant investments in 
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technology and professional development to effectively use real-time data 
as part of the teaching and learning process so that teachers can address 
the individual needs of their students. In Vancouver schools, staff devel- 
oped an assessment system internally to access student data and disaggre- 
gate it by several factors. They are working on real-time entry of data and 
access by classroom teachers. Lake Washington invested in a commercial 
assessment system that is standards-based and allows teachers to correlate 
classroom work or tests with state standards and then immediately disag- 
gregate the data to analyze student performance. Parents and students can 
access data, and student work can be stored. 
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Conclusions 



c 

1 hanges of the past quarter century, including increasing diver- 
^^^sity are remaking this society Many of these changes have 
contributed to growing economic and racial disparities. These societal 
changes require educational leaders to restructure education. And though 
many social and economic factors in society are outside the control of 
school boards, education remains the single, best hope to end society’s 
racial and economic disparities. 

Educational leaders must make the necessary changes in policies, structures 
and practices to address these changes and the disparities that exist. All 
school boards must invest in a plan for closing the achievement gap. This 
policy action guide can be the foundation on which school boards build 
their plans for closing the gap. 

Progress is being made. On the 2002 ITBS, all ethnic groups made gains in 
reading. African American students made the greatest gains in both reading 
and mathematics. The most sizable gains were made by non-white students 
in mathematics. 

Progress also continues with respect to student access to rigorous 
coursework. OSPI reports that the number of low-income and minority 
students in Advanced Placement classes is also increasing. Washington 
realized a 42 percent increase from the previous year in the number of 
Hispanic students taking AP classes while nationally the increase was only 
16 percent. For black students, the increase this past year was 24 percent in 
Washington and only 1 1 percent nationally. Over the past three years, 
Washington doubled the number of low-income students enrolled in AP 
classes from 655 to 1,308. 

The progress must continue. Closing the gap is a developmental process 
that will require districts to make substantial changes in resource alloca- 



“Though the number of 
cases is small, there are 
schools where no achieve- 
ment gap exists, and there 
are students who achieve at 
high levels despite the 
incredible odds against 
them. These bright spots of 
success provide us with a 
window through which we 
can examine what might be 
possible if we lived in a 
society that truly valued 
children and was genuinely 
committed to equity and 
high quality for all." 

— Pedro Noguera 
and Antwi Akom 
Harvard University 
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tion, learning environments, programs and staffing. To implement these 
changes, school boards must first provide the structure that supports and 
builds capacity for change. The structure must be in place to sustain efforts 
of systemic change that will result in closing the achievement gap. Policies 
are the vehicle school boards use to establish the structure and create 
change. 

If society really believes that all children can learn and that economic 
status, race and culture should not be predictors of academic achievement, 
then policy makers cannot rationalize or protect current policies or prac- 
tices that do not support these beliefs. The necessary capacity must be 
created for the schools to close the achievement gap by addressing the key 
policy issues identified in this report. The role of policymaker has never 
been so important. 
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Other Policy 
Recommendations 



I o solve the complex problem of the achievement gap, there must 
I be cooperation of policy makers at many levels. The WSSDA 
Ad Hoc Achievement Gap Task Force offers the following recommendations 
to be considered by other policy groups. 

Higher Education 

♦ Collaborate and connect K-12 education and higher education to 
address issues of disproportionality. This partnership can begin with 
teacher preparation programs that are developed in partnership with 
K-12 education so that future teachers are well qualified to teach 
students from diverse backgrounds. The Task Force supports the 
concept of creating “professional development schools” in which pre- 
service teachers are trained in schools that reflect the diversity of 
students and the challenges of education reform. These professional 
development schools would have preservice teachers work with expert 
practitioners and give veteran teachers opportunities to renew their 
own professional development. 

+ Support high quality professional development for new and experi- 
enced teachers in cooperation with K-12. Higher education can play a 
significant role in helping teachers deepen and broaden their skills and 
knowledge in working with diverse learners. 

♦ Incorporate cultural competence and the home-parent partnership in 
teacher preparation curricula. 

♦ Encourage policies that support a program of incentives and generous 
scholarships for highly qualified individuals who want to teach in high 
poverty and ethnically diverse schools. 
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♦ Train teachers to meet the demands of diverse student populations, 
including required coursework in teaching English language learners. 

Family Support and Literacy 

♦ To close the readiness gap, adult literacy initiatives must be shifted to 
family literacy programs. Developing literacy and language within 
families recognizes the significant influence that parents have on their 
child’s development and supports families in providing that positive 
influence. 

♦ Family and community stability continues to influence children’s 
success in schools. Research related to dropping out of school shows 
that students who move frequently tend to drop out of school at far 
greater rates. The academic achievement of students from highly 
mobile families also tends to be lower. Family support policies should 
recognize the benefits of family and community stability to children 
and provide support systems and incentives for families to remain in 
their community, especially during their children’s early school experi- 
ence. 

Early Childhood Education 

♦ Invest in expanding quality preschool programs, particularly for disad- 
vantaged children, and providing full-day kindergarten programs. 
Research on both quality preschool and full-day kindergarten provides 
compelling evidence that both strategies significantly increase student 
success in school. 

♦ Improve the preschool experiences for three- and four-year olds by 
emphasizing the teaching of cognitive skills with preschool teachers 
highly qualified to do so. Support continued work to align K-12 Essen- 
tial Academic Fearning Requirements and benchmarks with birth to 
five education. 

♦ Support the position of the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children and the International Reading Association calling for 
a professional preparation system to ensure that staff in early child- 
hood programs and teachers in primary schools have specialized 
education that informs them about developmental patterns in early 
literacy learning and about research-based ways of teaching early 
reading and writing. 

K-12 Education 

♦ Support legislation to create small schools. As reported by Anne Fewis 
in ADD IT UP: Using Research to Improve Education for Low -income and 
Minority Students, several studies have found that as schools increased 
in size so did the negative effects of poverty on student achievement. 
“The well-documented correlation between poverty and low achieve 
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merit is as much as ten times stronger in larger schools than in smaller 
ones.” 

♦ Increase support for smaller class size, especially in grades K-4 and 
pass legislation for funding full-day kindergarten. Smaller class size, 
especially at the primary level, continues to be associated with higher 
academic achievement, especially for disadvantaged children. The 
NSBA Policy Research of Fall, 1999, Sizing it Right: Class Size-reduction 
and Student Achievement, reported that Wisconsin’s SAGE program 
which targets schools with 50 percent or more poverty and limits class 
size to 15 for grades K-3, found like the Tennessee STAR study, that 
students significantly outperformed their peers in other classrooms. 
Moreover, the black-white achievement gap narrowed while it widened 
in other classrooms. The most recent longitudinal results from the 
STAR project also provided clear evidence that past attendance in a 
small class raised the average score on the ACT or SAT exam. 

♦ Support legislation for increased funding and more predictable fund- 
ing for K-12 education that eliminates crisis budget planning. 

♦ Improve the disaggregation of student achievement data to avoid 
making overgeneralizations of ethnic groups and to assist in more 
appropriate planning and decision-making for individual students. 

♦ Support research and demonstration projects, along with dissemina- 
tion strategies, to identify and replicate promising school and district- 
wide practices that effectively close the achievement gap. 
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